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Song — 1 will never smile again. 1 79 

in Park-street, and egad I'll have no more of it — ^besides I have 
promised to be at Hawkins's-street to-night — I have taken a few 
tickets for Kean's benefit — and I must have a critique for the Ob- 
server in the morning — and at present I prefer cutting up the thea- 
tricals to any other subject — it is now after six o'clock, and I must 
be off — ton soir." 

" Thoughtless fellow !" said Ormsby, as he took up his candle, and 
proceeded to the dissecting-room. To an uninitiated stranger it would 
have appeared a horrible and ghastly sight ; gentle reader, I shall 
not describe it ; yet so ranch are we the slaves of habit, that the young 
surgeon sat down to his revolting task as indifferently as, reader, you 
would ppen your chess-board : the room was lofty and extensive, badly 
lighted ;' his flickering taper scarcely revealing the ancient writings that 
he was about to peruse. On the table before him lay the subject, 
■^vrapped in a long sheet, his case of instruments resting on it ; he read 
on for some time intently, unheeding the storm which raged without, 
and threatened to blow m the casements against which the rain beat in 
large drops ; and this, said he, looking on the body, and pursuing the 
train of his thoughts, this mass of lifelessness, coldness, and inaction, 
is all we know of that alteration of our being, that mysterious modifi- 
cation of our existence by which our vital intelligence is launched into 
the worlds beyond — a breath, and we are here— a breath, and we are 
gone. He raised his knife and opened a vein in the foot, a faint shriek, 
and a start, which overset the table and extinguished the light, were the 
effects of his temerity — ^though somewhat shocked, Ormsby was not 
daunted — ^and then turning to re-light his taper, he heard through the 
darkness a long-drawn sigh, and in weak and sickly accents, — " Oh ! 
Doctor, I am a great deal better now." Ormsby said nothing, but re- 
turning deliberately, covered up the man thus wonderfully re-awakened 
from an almost fatal trance, carried him back, and laid him in his bed. 
In a week after the patient was discharged from the hospital cured. 

Ormsby, who passed his examination with the greatest credit, ob- 
tained a Government appointment abroad, and now holds a high medical 
rank in one of the West Indian Colonies. 
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SONG. 

Wli)' should roy lips belie the tear 
That thuiiB Ibtf gaze of heartiest men ; 

Or tell the world that peace i% here ? 
No ! I will never smile agaia ! 

When mirth has nnootb'd her troubled brow, 
And care forgets her bosom's pain ; 

Shall I a momeat break my tow ? 
No, I roust never smile again ! 

When gazing on an infant'l play, 
Whose joy can take no guilty stain ; 

May I then dream this woe away ; 
No, I can never smile again I 

Or when some friend, whom fortune blesses, 
Smiles in my face and bids the reign 

Of sorrow yield to her caresses, 
I feel I dare not smile again. 
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But anguish, yel unfell, may rise 

To palsy botit my heart and brain ; 
Then, the aoul's darkness, which denies 

A tear, may let me smile again. 

Fawwy. 



LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP GIOVANNI FINATI.* 

It has ever been our opinion, that the philosophical style of writing 
history has received from criticsj who are often rather arbitrary in their 
decisions, more than its due share of commendation. It is not certainly 
the style that is the most natural ; and to ordinary readers it is far 
from being the most interesting. Generally speaking, the object of the 
philosophical historian is not so much to give a simple detail of &cts, 
as to suggest reflections upon selected and particular circumstances, in 
order to found upon them some peculiar theory, which he may be anxious 
to place befwe his readers. By this means, he acquires an almost uii~ 
limited power of exhibiting the particular history which he chooses for 
his subject, in whatever light may suit the prejudices of his mind ; and 
hence, his readers, instead of being left at liberty to form, their own re- 
flections on the events recorded, are compelled to view them through 
the discolouring and not unfrequently distorting medium of the opinions 
of another. The injurious tendency of such a method will at once 
appear, when we reflect how these opinions have become inseparably 
associated in our minds with the very facts of history. However Gothic, 
therefore, the sentiment may seem to some, to us it appears that the 
more of art and of philosophy there is observable in any historical 
production, the less of truth is lUcely to be found in it. Some of our 
most popular histories, on this very account, we cannot but regard as 
little better, in documentary authority, than epic poems or historical ro- 
mances. Many of the disquisitions of Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson, 
which they have contrived so ingeniously to interweave with their 
historical details, we consider to be as unwarrantable as the more 
clumsy contrivance of speech-making, by which Livy, Sallust, and other 
historians of more ancient date, made the heroes of their narratives 
the instruments of setting forth their own peculiar sentiments. We 
are sometimes ready to imagine that the interests of real history 
would suflier as little firom an abridgment of the former, as from the 
omission of the latter. Besides which, we are often really vexed at 
the unreasonable tax hereby levied on a reader's patience. There 
can be nothing more annoying than to be interrupted, as one is moving 
on to the grand crisis of some important train of events, by whole 
paragraphs and pages of dull philosophical reflections ; and we confess 
that we are too often put out of humour by their occiurence, to give 
them that calm consideration which such sage reflections might seem to 
demand. 

But we have still less partiality for the philosophical style of travel- 
writing, though the prevailing and popular philosophy of books of travel 
widely differs from that of books of history. The philosophy of history 
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